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Re-Evaluating Zhu Fonian’s Shizhu duanjie jing (1309): 
Translation or Forgery?* 


Jan NATTIER 


Introduction 

One of the most famous names in the history of Chinese Buddhist translations is that of Zhu 
Fonian  #$4 (fl. c. 365-early 400s CE). Among contemporary scholars he is probably best 
known for his work on the Dirghdgama (Chang ahan jing fe] $88, T1) and the Dharma- 
guptaka Vinaya (Sifen Ii (44), T1428), both of which he is said to have translated in 
collaboration with a foreign monk, Buddhayasas ##BE HB. Our earliest source on the life of 
Zhu Fonian, however—the biographical account contained in the Chu sanzang ji ji Hi = iad 
$8, produced by the great scholar-monk Sengyou {##i—does not mention these scriptures at 
all.’ Instead, it focuses on a different set of texts, some of them translated by Zhu Fonian 
together with foreign monks (Buddhayasas is not one of those mentioned here) and others 
produced by Zhu Fonian himself. Among the latter group is a text referred to by Sengyou as 
the Shizhu duanjie +-{£ 8&4, corresponding to a work which now bears the name Zuisheng 
wen pusa shizhu chugou duanjie jing HR AS TH 3 ME +E PRYGRARER “The Scripture in which 
‘Most Victorious’ Inquires Concerning the Bodhisattva’s Ten Stages, the Removal of 
Impurities, and the Cutting of the Bonds” (T 309).’ It is this scripture—which has received 
almost no scholarly attention to date, but which contains precious clues about Zhu Fonian’s 
method of working—that will be the focus of attention here. 


* This paper was originally presented at the annua! meeting of the American Oriental Society (Western 
Branch) held in Victoria, Canada in October 2006. Updated versions were subsequently given at an informal 
meeting of the Early Chinese Translations group in Hachioji (March 2007), at an international symposium held 
at Soka University (November 2008), and in a lecture sponsored by the Buddhist Studies program at the 
University of California, Berkeley (November 2009). I would like to thank the participants in all of these events 
for their stimulating comments and questions, which led me to refine and expand this paper in several respects. | 
would also like to thank Stefano Zacchetti and Elsa Legittimo for having sent me copies of the articles by PU 
Chengzhong (2008) and UNEBE Toshihide (1968), respectively. Finally, | would like thank Paul Harrison, 
KANNO Hiroshi #9#14 2, Giuliana Martini, John R. McRae, and Stefano Zacchetti for providing comments 
and suggestions on earlier drafts. Any errors that remain, of course, are my own. 


' 12145, 55.111b7-25. The version of his biography given in the the Gaoseng zhuan fi fa ft by Huijiao 
$2 (completed 530 CE; see T2059, 50.329a28-b1) is virtually identical, as is typically the case, for it is well 
known that Huijiao drew extensively on Sengyou’s work (see Link 1957). 


? This cumbersome title seems to appear for the first time in the Kaiyuan Shijiao lu Baye RRR, 
produced in 730 CE by Zhisheng #74} (see T2154, 55.511¢27, 686¢17, and 709c18). Within the text itself (at 
least in the printed Taishd edition), the scripture is referred to simply as the Shizhu duanjie jing + {EM Rif; | 
will use this shorter form of the name, which was known already to Sengyou, throughout the discussion here. 
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Studies of the works of Chinese translators generally begin with the attributions found 
in traditional scriptural catalogues, and in general—provided such studies begin with the 
earliest available records, contained in Sengyou's Chu sanzang ji ji, examining the contents 
of later catalogues carefully and critically in this light—this is a reasonable procedure. In the 
present case, however (and perhaps in others as well), beginning not with the catalogue 
section of the Chu sanzang ji ji but with the biographical section of the same work can cast 
important light on the overall contours of Zhu Fonian's translation career. As Antonello 
Palumbo has shown, the biographical section of the Chu sanzang ji ji was completed earlier 
(probably no later than 503 CE) than the catalogue section of the same text, which continued 
to be revised unti] c. 515 CE (Palumbo 2003, p. 197). The chronological priority of the 
biographical section suggests that it is preferable to read the catalogue entries assigned to a 
given translator in light of his biography. rather than the reverse. As we shall see, this 
procedure will have important implications for our understanding of the life and works of 
Zhu Fonian. 


Zhu Fonian’s Career According to the Chu sanzang ji ji 
According to Sengyou’s biography Zhu Fonian was originally from Liangzhou ji +, where 
he had left home at an early age to become a monk. His family had lived for generations in 
Xihe PH], and as a result he knew the local language(s] well.’ In typically hyperbolic 
fashion, Sengyou describes Zhu Fonian’s linguistic abilities as follows: “As to both Chinese 
and non-Chinese (rong #%) languages, there was none that he did not understand” (487077 3 
BAAR HEE; T2145, 55.111b11). 

Zhu Fonian’s entrance into the limelight, however, took place during the reign of Fu 
Jian #& (r. 357-384, d. 385) of the Former Qin fiJ/# dynasty. During Fu Jian’s reign two 
foreign monks, *Samghabhiti {4 {2% (or *Samghabhadra?)* from the region of Jibin HX 
(often identified with Kashmir, though in this instance it more likely refers to the region of 
Gandhara)’ and Dharmanandin #¢#&@## (described as a Tokharian, 92444), had arrived in 


°K tt PAH X90 Fy HL (55.11 bb10-11). On controversies concerning this place-name see Okayama 
1984, pp. 34-35, n. 6. 


* Neither of these two “received traditions” on the Indian antecedent of this name is entirely satisfactory. 
The characters sengqie {4 (Mi as a transcription of samgha are unproblematic, but bacheng #K %} (EMC bat drip; 
see Pulleyblank 1991, pp. 27 and 54) is difficult to align with any obvious Indian antecedent. The Gaoseng 
zhuan glosses the name as zhongrian 5% 5 “assembly-manifest” (T2059, 50.328a28), which might point toward 
an underlying *Samghabhiti (cf. Xuanzang’s translation of the name “Subhiti” as shanxian Fi, T220, 
5.56a29 and passim). The suggestion given in the Hdbdgirin, Fascicule Annexe (Demiéville et al., 1978, p. 
281a, s.v. Sdgyabacchd) that xian Bl might be an error for xian %€ (and thus that the name should be 
reconstructed as *Samghabhadra) is ingenious, but the fact remains that the characters i 4 do not correspond 
well to Sanskrit or Prakrit bhadra (or bhadda). Moreover, another transcribed name that corresponds 
unproblematically to Samghabhadra is attested in scriptural catalogues from the time of Sengyou ({f# MURR PE FE, 
¢.g., at 55.13b22-23). I have opted to use the form Samghabhiti here on the strength of the gloss found in the 
Gaoseng zhuan, but 1 do not do so with great confidence that it is correct. 


* See Kuwayama 1990, pp. 43-53 and Enomoto 1994, especially p. 361. It is generally agreed that the 


referent of the term Jibin BY% shifted over time, which makes it impossible to establish any fixed equivalence 
with a specific geographical region. According to Kuwayama, prior to the fifth century CE the term was used to 
refer to Gandhara, while in the early fifth century it began to be used to designate Kashmir; according to 
Enomoto, the term had a broader referent already in the fourth to sixth centuries CE, referring to both Kashmir 
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the capital city of Chang'an £&#, bringing with them previously untranslated Indian texts. A 
government official, Zhao Zheng #3X (the secretary to Fu Jian), asked Samghabhiiti to recite 
one of these, but at that time no one was able to translate it into Chinese. According to 
Sengyou, “Everyone recommended [Zhu Fo]Jnian” (PE), and accordingly he was 
invited to join this translation project.° 
The texts that he translated, as the result of this initial invitation, were the following: 
* the “Vasumitra scripture” (Poxumi jing #4] #38), an abhidharma text brought by 
Samghabhiti (see T1549, Zun Posumi pusa suoji lun G8 FA Fy ie Py 1B a) 
¢ the “Avadana of the Prince who Destroyed his Eyes for the Sake of the Dharma” 
(Wangzi fayi huai mu yinyuan jing #-f dt AAR), a text brought by 
Dharmanandin (see T2045, Ayu wang xi huai mu yinyuan jing (6) FFE BO ER 
A) 


Both of these were completed successfully, and Zhu Fonian also composed a preface to the 
latter.’ 

Zhao Zheng then asked Dharmanandin to “bring forth” ({1j, here meaning “to recite”) 
two large dgama collections; here the date of his request is specified as the 20th year of the 
Jianyuan period 470 +> 46, i-e., 384 CE (55.111b18). And once again it was Zhu Fonian 
who was asked to translate them. The work took two years, resulting in the following 
translations: 

* the Ekottarikagama (see 7125, Zengyi ahan jing 14 fe] & X8),* and 
¢ the Madhyamagama (not extant; cf. T26, Zhong ahan jing $f] & 8 translated by 
Gautama Samghadeva #1 (#9 (it #2) 
Sengyou praises these works lavishly, writing that “the brilliant manifestation of the two 
agamas is due to the power of Zhu Fonian” (—. & 4 8A&.. 7) th, 55.111b20-21). 

Thus during the period prior to 387 CE Sengyou describes Zhu Fonian as producing 
four translations: one abhidharma text, one avaddna, and two dgama collections. The 
following years, however, are passed over by Sengyou in silence; in his biography of Zhu 
Fonian, at any rate, there is no mention of any works produced between 387 and 398 CE. 


and Gandhara and possibly Tokharistan as well. In the present context, since Dharmanandin (but not 
Samghabhiiti) is referred to as a Tokharian, we may infer that the term Jibin is being used to refer to a region 
other than Tokharistan. 


° Sengyou's biographica) account does not make it clear whether Zhu Fonian came to Chang’an in 
response to this invitation or was already living in the capital. The statement that he arrived in Chang'an in 365 
CE, which is found in some standard reference works (see for example Demiéville et al. 1978, p. 258), is not 
supported by Sengyou, who states simply that Zhu Fonian arrived during the reign of Fu Jian (i.e., during the 
period from 357-384 CE). A comprehensive re-evaluation of all of the chronological information concerning 
Zhu Fonian’s work contained in early scriptural catalogues, prefaces, and biographies of his collaborators lies 
beyond the range of the present paper, though such a study might yield valuable results. 


” For the preface itself see the Chu sanzang ji ji, T2145, 55.51b14-cl6. 


® 1125 is attributed to Gautama Samghadeva by the Taishd editors, but the language is not at all the 
same as his other major translation (126, the Madhyamdgama; for some specific examples see Nattier 2007a, 
pp. 195-196, n. 48), while on the contrary it harmonizes well with terminology used elsewhere by Zhu Fonian. 
As the result of my own studies of the terminology of T125, | am in agreement with the conclusion of Elsa 
Legittimo that the Chinese Ekottarikdgama as we have it is either Zhu Fonian’s original work or a slightly 
revised version of it (see Legittimo 2006, pp. 80-81). 
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The impression given here, in other words, is that there was a gap in Zhu Fonian’s output 
during this period. 
From the beginning of the Hongshi 4444 period (399-415) during the reign of Yao Xing 

GLB of the Latter Qin (3%, however, Sengyou again mentions translations being produced 
by Zhu Fonian. At this time, he reports, “scriptural studies were flourishing” (3842 # #%), 
and Zhu Fonian produced a variety of texts “one after the other” (4114). In contrast to the 
first period of his translation activity, when Zhu Fonian worked closely with at least two 
foreign monks, no mention is made of any collaboration with others here. We may infer, 
therefore, that Zhu Fonian was now working alone.” Be that as it may, during this period he 
produced the following texts (using the titles given by Sengyou and listing them in the 
sequence in which they occur in his work): 

* Pusa yingluo 7%; fe PRES (= 1656, 27 BAH 28) 

° Shizhu duanjie ~ {ERAS (= 1309, ARS FE SE ee +E PRG BSS: internal title: + 

{f£ BA ARB) 
° Chuyao thi (= 1212, Hie)" 
° Tai jing RGSS (= 1384, FF me ft 98 RB BH SG BA BAG; internal title: PF GE it 
eae)! 

« Zhongyin jing PRESSE (= 1385, pRssgy”? 
All of the above works are extant today, and they can be found in the Taish6 canon under the 
numbers listed above. With just one exception—the Chuyao jing HEA (T212), a version 
of the Dharmapada containing additional narrative and commentarial material—all of the 
above texts are Mahayana scriptures, describing and recommending the bodhisattva path. 
This is in sharp contrast to his earlier period of translation activity, when he produced only 
non-Mahayana works.” 

After providing this list Sengyou again praises Zhu Fonian, stating that during the Fu #f 

and Yao # periods (i.e., the Former and Latter Qin) he was the senior figure among 
translators (238 A 2.5%, 55.111623). Not only that, Sengyou also claims that “After the 


” This impression is reinforced in the version of the biography preserved in the Gaoseng zhuan, which 
reads (in several editions) MF tt (T2059, 50.329b, n. 16; see Shih 1968, p. 56, n. 219). Strangely, the 
Zhongjing mulu 328 A Rk, compiled by Fajing H# et al. in 594 CE, i.e., some eighty years after Sengyou’s 
time, states that Zhu Fonian translated the Shizhu duanjie jing together with Daoan (#2: 3¢i4 22), and that 
the work was produced during the Former rather than the Latter Qin period (fill #¢#IC4E; see T2146, 
55.115a19). (Here the word 4 is clearly being used to refer to an entire era rather than a specific year; | would 
like to thank Stefano Zacchetti for clarifying this point [personal communication, 16 February 2010].) This is 
clearly in conflict with what is said in Sengyou’s biography of Zhu Fonian, where the text is assigned to the 
Latter Qin period and no mention is made of any collaborator. In addition the reference to Daoan as a 
co-translator found in the Zhongjing mulu is unexpected, for although Daoan is known to have made important 
observations concerning the translation process and to have coordinated various translation activities, he is not 
said to have been fluent in any foreign language or to have worked as a translator himself. Further work on this 
passage (and on its parallels in other scriptural catalogues) would be welcome. 


'° This text has been the subject of a number of studies, most recently by HIRAOKA Satoshi (2007a). 
"" This text is the subject of a dissertation recently completed by Elsa Legittimo (2006). 
A study and translation of this text is currently being prepared by Mark Blum. 


'? it is well known, however, that the Ekottarikdgama (T125) contains a number of Mahayana elements, 
an issue to which we will retum below. 
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time of An Shigao and Zhi Qian, there was no one who surpassed Zhu Fonian” (£3 tH 7h 32 BR 
DABS, 111b23-24).'* Such hyperbole is standard in traditional Chinese Buddhist 
biographies, but Sengyou’s comment is particularly striking when we recall that Kumarajiva 
hf ZE{+ had arrived in Chang’an in 401 CE and was active at precisely this same time. 

No other works produced by Zhu Fonian are mentioned in the biography contained in 
the Chu sanzang ji ji, and the version preserved in the Gaoseng zhuan 7 {4 {4 gives the same 
list of texts (cf. n. | above). Several additional translations, however, are attributed to Zhu 
Fonian in the catalogue section of the Chu sanzang ji ji, including the above-mentioned 
Dirghaégama and Dharmaguptaka Vinaya as well as a version of the smaller Prajndparamita 
(He 2H] Sk AE 9 he AE EE), = T2267). There are some contradictions between the chrono- 
logical information found in Zhu Fonian’s biography and what is given in the catalogue 
section of Sengyou’s text, and in future studies it will be important to examine these 
problems in detail.'* For the purpose at hand, however, it is sufficient to note that in the 
biography itself, Zhu Fonian’s translation career is portrayed as consisting of two distinct 
phases: an early period (during the Former Qin) when he translated non-Mahay4na scriptures 
recited by foreign monks, and a later period (during the Latter Qin) when he produced a 
number of Mahayana scriptures, as well as an expanded version of the Dharmapada, while 
apparently working by himself. 


The Shizhu duanjie jing +E Wisi: An Overview 
With the above background in mind, we may now turn to the Shizhu duanjie jing (“Scripture 
on the Ten Stages and the Cutting of the Bonds,” T309), which is one of the texts assigned by 
Sengyou to the latter part of Zhu Fonian’s translation career. So far as | have been able to 
determine, this text has received almost no attention from modern scholars. Its basic 
theme—the ten stages of the bodhisattva path—is quite familiar, but its description of the 
stages does not correspond to that of any other Buddhist text, and no other version of this 
scripture has been identified in any language, whether in Sanskrit (or Prakrit), in Tibetan, or 
in another Chinese translation. Indeed, it should be emphasized that this is a feature which 
the Shizhu duanjie jing shares with al] of the texts by Zhu Fonian assigned by Sengyou to this 
latter period: it is a “sole exemplar,” with no parallel in any other language.'° 

Like many other works produced by Zhu Fonian, the Shizhu duanjie jing is extremely 
long, comprising over eighty pages in the printed Taisho edition (10.966a-1047b). Because 
of its length, it is not feasible to give a detailed description of the entire scripture here. 
Instead, in the following discussion I will focus on certain passages which are particularly 
useful in casting light on Zhu Fonian’s modus operandi. 

Before turning our attention to these specific examples it may be useful to provide a 
brief overview of the content of the text as a whole. In very general terms, it may be 


"S12145, 55.111b23-24. 
'S For a brief discussion of these chronological discrepancies see below, pp. 255-256. 


'6 This statement also applies to the Chuyao jing (T212) which, as mentioned above, contains not only a 
version of the Dharmapada (which of course is attested in numerous sources in a variety of languages) but also 
substantial additional narrative and commentaria! material. 
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described as consisting of the following three sections: 

(1) An introduction (niddna), relating the place where the discourse was delivered and 
the identity of the members of the audience (10.966a9-c24): 

(2) A description by the Buddha of the ten stages of the bodhisattva path, given in 
response to a question from the bodhisattva “Most Victorious” (f#/##), who is 
present in the assembly (966c25-1036b7); and 

(3) A discussion of various other aspects of the Mahayana (the six paramitds, the idea 
of the three vehicles, and so on), given in response to questions from various 
bodhisattvas. Much of this discourse is actually pronounced not by the Buddha, but 
by the bodhisattva “Soft Head” (7 7. perhaps better “Foremost of the Gentle”), an 
unusual translation of the name of Mafijusri that had first appeared in a translation of 
the Vimalakirtinirdesa produced by Zhi Qian in the early third century C.E. 
(1036b8-1047b12).!” 

To characterize the niddna in brief, the Buddha is said to be at Vaisali (£2 <7 ME), in the grove 
of Amrapali (48 58 f),'* together with 84,000 bhiksus and 104,000 bodhisattvas. Emitting 
a ray of light from his tongue, the Buddha illuminates the three thousand great-thousand 
{buddha}-ksetras (sic, (85 FASE RAH = FAM -L). One of these is a land located 
92,000 buddha-fields to the East of our own world, named Flourishing Wonder (%%%)), 
whose presiding Buddha is named Distinguished Victory (7&/B}). Perceiving the light emitted 
by Sakyamuni, the leading bodhisattva of that world, whose name is Controlled Intention (#4 
i&), Tequests permission to visit his Saha world. The Buddha Distinguished Victory gives his 
consent, but tells Controlled Intention that, if he goes to the Saha world, he should undertake 
a set of fifty-five practices (HE% 2 HEN BF H+ HH). A list consisting of far fewer 
than fifty-five items is then given, but what it lacks in length it makes up in impact, for 
Controlled Intention is told that he should view such pairs of opposites as observing the 
precepts and violating the precepts, disordered thoughts and dhyana, or one’s enemies and 
one’s parents, as being not different from one another. Distinguished Victory then adds that 
upholding brahmacarya in his own world for hundreds of thousands of kalpas cannot equal 
being able to be without pride for just an instant in the Saha world. Controlled Intention then 
sets out for Sakyamuni’s realm, accompanied by another fifty thousand bodhisattvas, and 
they all arrive there instantaneously. 

Seeing these bodhisattvas arrive from their distant buddha-field, Sakyamuni extols the 
virtues of their leader, Controlled Intention, to the assembled crowd. Meanwhile, a member 
of Sakyamuni's own congregation, the bodhisattva “Most Victorious” #@f#, asks the Buddha 
to describe the practice of the bodhisattva. In response, Sikyamuni embarks upon a long 
discourse on the stages of the bodhisattva path. 


'” See the Weimojie jing $MR34 8 (T474), 14.519b18 and 525b18. As a translation of maAju “sweet, 
soft” the character # should presumably be understood not as “moist, glossy” but rather as “soft, gentle.” | 
would like to thank Paul Harrison for bringing this possibility to my attention (e-mail of 16 February 2010). 

"* The printed Taishd edition gives the non-standard reading #§ for the first character. 

'° Cf. Dharmaraksa’s Xiuxing daodi jing ¥§ #738 #18, where fifty-five items are also mentioned but are 


actually listed individually (T606, 15.219a20ff.). For a summary of these items see Demiéville 1954, p. 419 ( 
would like to thank Stefano Zacchetti for bringing this discussion to my attention). 
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Anomalies in the Shizhu duanjie jing: Preliminary Remarks 

The material outlined above would seem, at first glance, to be entirely at home in a 
Mahayana sutra. Even some of its more unusual features—the theme of bodhisattvas 
traveling from another world-system to join Sakyamuni’s congregation, for example, or the 
idea of viewing opposites such as violating the precepts vs. observing the precepts as the 
same——have counterparts in other Mahayana scriptures, e.g., in the Vimalakirtinirdesa, which 
had already been translated into Chinese more than a century before Zhu Fonian’s time.” At 
first glance, therefore, there is nothing to suggest that this is anything other than an ordinary 
Chinese translation of one of the thousands of Mahayana siitras that circulated in India during 
the early centuries of the Common Era. 

Certain unexpected turns of phrase, however, do catch one’s eye. At the beginning of 
the discussion of the ten stages, for example, when the bodhisattva Most Victorious asks 
about the bodhisattva’s practices from the first through the tenth stage, he phrases the 
question in terms of what the bodhisattva does “from the time he first takes steps until he 
becomes a Buddha” ( (4 #) 3 Bi 32 BYE BB, 10.966c25-26). Here the phrase “first takes steps” 
(4) BP) is unexpected; in this context it would be more normal to find a phrase like “first 
brings forth the thought [of awakening]” (#/] #3 or 9) %-L)). Indeed this phrasing is 
unusual for Zhu Fonian himself, for it appears only in this text (in the passage cited above 
and again at 1003a29). We might also wonder what could be the Indian equivalent of another 
statement using the character /i #* (found somewhat later in this section), where it is said that 
the bodhisattva should abandon “that which has tracks and that which does not have tracks” 
(28 GR BP RB, again an unusual phrase for Zhu Fonian, with 43) £H} appearing only in 
this text, where it occurs two times at 967b5). Nor do we usually see the Buddha replying to 
questioners with a statement in the form fei ye JEtH, “No, it isn’t” (e.g., at 967a20-21). 
Indeed, the expression JF {4 is extremely unusual in translated siitras, though it can be found 
in a few works produced before Zhu Fonian’s time, notably in the Fang guang banruo jing IX 
J¢RLA5ME (1221) translated by Wuluocha #€3#% (*Moksala) toward the end of the third 
century CE, as well as in several other works by Zhu Fonian himself.”' I have not been able 
to locate any other text, however, in which JE tH is used to translate a statement made by the 
Buddha himself. 

When we come to the discussion of the second stage of the bodhisattva path we find an 
expression which, while well attested in a number of translations produced prior to Zhu 
Fonian’s time, 1s unusual in his own work. The use of Jiu shuai 7\## “six ruiners” as a 
translation of the six dyatanas occurs widely in early translations, appearing with special 
frequency in the works of Dharmaraksa (Zhu Fahu i, fl. 265-309 CE) and in Moksala’s 
Fang guang jing WICK (T1221). In Zhu Fonian’s corpus, however, the expression * A “six 


* For the motif of bodhisattvas traveling from another buddha-field to Sakyamuni’s Saha realm see 
chapter ix, §8 (Taishd University Study Group on Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, 2004, pp. 368-369). Parallels 
between the Vimalakirtinirdesa and another text produced by Zhu Fonian are discussed in Legittimo 2007. 

7! In Moksgala’s translation (T221) the expression JF+tH occurs twelve times, at 12a-b, 17b, and 33c. For 
occurrences of this expression in Zhu Fonian's work see T125(14x), T384(29x), and T656(17x). In T309 itself 


FEB occurs eighteen times, of which several (e.g., 967a20-2] and 22, 1021a5-6, and 1041a19 and 21) are 
presented as the words of the Buddha. 
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Terminological Anomalies: Methodological Issues 

The fact that the expression liu shuai 7.3%, which is atypical of Zhu Fonian’s work, occurs in 
the Shizhu duanjie jing offers interesting possibilities for interpretation, for there are a 
number of ways in which such a situation can come about. First, it may be that the 
anomalous term in question was not actually used by the translator at all, but instead was 
introduced through subsequent scribal emendation. This is especially likely to be the case 
when the translator’s own preferred term became obsolete after his time, while the atypical 
term found in his text subsequently became standard. The sole occurrence of ying gong HE ft 
“worthy of offerings” in Zhi Qian’s corpus (176, 1.883c11) is surely such a case, resulting 
from an unknown scribe’s “correction” of Zhi Qian’s own translation of the term arhat as 
ying yi RE “worthy of esteem.” In the case of 7< #8, however, the reverse is the case, for it 
was not 7\3¢ but 7\A that became standard after Zhu Fonian’s time. It seems quite 
unlikely, therefore, that a scribe would have changed 7\ A to 7V# in the course of copying 
Zhu Fonian’s work. Thus this first scenario does not provide a plausible explanation for what 
we see in the Shizhu duanjie jing. 

A second possibility is that the text in which such an atypical term appears is not a 
wholly original translation, but is a revision of a pre-existing work. In this case the translator 
(even if he was using a new Indic-language manuscript) might simply take over certain 
expressions used by his predecessor, even though he did not ordinarily use these expressions 
himself. Thus in the Wuliang qingjing pingdengjue jing MP BRA (1361), for 
example, Zhi Qian follows the earlier version of the text produced by Lokaksema or a 
member of his school in using the transcription Elowcuan iit A for a Prakrit form of the 
name of AvalokiteSvara, a rendition that does not appear anywhere else in his work.”* In the 
case of the Shizhu duanjie jing, however, we have no evidence that any other version of the 
text ever existed, and thus there are no grounds to assume that Zhu Fonian’s work was a 
revision of an earlier translation of the same text. 

A third possibility is that the text in question was produced during a period in which the 
translator was strongly influenced by the work of one or more of his predecessors, and thus 
preferentially adopted terminology that had appeared in these texts. To draw an example 


22 Aside from the sixteen occurrences found here in T309, 7 #8 occurs in Zhu Fonian’s work only in 
T656(3x) and in T226, if indeed this text is his (2x). For the term shuai ¥§ as a translation of dyatana see Vetter 
and Harrison 1998, p. 211 and Zacchetti 2005, p. 352, n. 138. The term 7 A appears in all of the texts assigned 
by Sengyou to Zhu Fonian’s “second translation period,” viz. T212(5x), T384(8x), T385(2x), and T656(10x), as 
well as T309 itself (Lix). It also appears in most of his other works, with the exception only of T2045 (which, 
as scripture belonging to the avaddna genre, would not be expected to refer to the dyatanas at all). 


2} On these terms see Nattier 2003, pp. 215-217. 


* On this name see Karashima 1999, p. 40 and n. 2, and Nattier 2007b, pp. 189-192. The name occurs 
five times in Zhi Qian’s translation (T361, 12.288b19 and 24, 290a22 and 27, and 291a4). In the Taishd edition 
of the canon (and thus in the digital version produced by CBETA) the character e Hi is printed as gai 2% in 
Lokaksema’s version of the text (T362, 12.308b15-16 and 21, 309a15). On the attribution of T361 and 1362 to 
Zhi Qian and Lokaksema respectively see Nattier 2008, pp. 139 and 86-87, with further reference to work by 
Paul Harrison on this topic (Harrison 1998, pp. 556-557 and notes 16-18, Harrison 1999, and Harrison et al. 
2002). 
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from Zhi Qian’s work yet again, it is clear that his translation of the Da mingdu jing (1225B, 
comprising chapters 2-30 of the scripture as we have it) was produced with an eye toward the 
terminology and style of the Fa jing jing $A! (1322, Ugrapariprcchd) produced in the 
late second century CE by An Xuan &% and Yan Fotiao &t##94. While the two siitras are 
quite different in content, Zhi Qian has drawn a number of unusual terms (e.g., kaishi M+ 
(var. B8-:] for bodhisattva and chu jin &RRE for bhiksu) from An Xuan and Yan Fotiao’s 
work. As I have suggested elsewhere, Zhi Qian’s Da mingdu jing appears to have been 
produced during a period when he was quite entranced by the Fa jing jing, which yielded a 
result quite different from the works he produced at other points in his career.” 

As we shall see, in the case of the Shizhu duanjie jing it is an unusual version of this 
third scenario, together with a variation on the second, that can account for the oddities that 
we see in Zhu Fonian’s work. 


Sources of the Shizhu duanjie jing (1): Mokgala’s Fang guang banruo jing BXRME 
(T221) 

By Zhu Fonian’s time a substantial amount of Buddhist literature was in circulation in 
Chinese, and there were literally hundreds of scriptures that he might have consulted in the 
course of producing his own work. Above, however, we have noted several cases in which 
expressions found in Zhu Fonian’s Shizhu duanjie jing have precedents in Moksala’s Fang 
guang jing (T1221). Bearing this in mind, if we look for occurrences of the expression 7\ 3% in 
Moksala’s translation, we come upon a passage that bears a striking resemblance to the 
wording found in Zhu Fonian’s text. The narrative contexts in which these two passages 
occur are entirely different: in Moksala’s Fang guang jing the topic under discussion is a list 
of twenty virtues that come from reciting the forty-two letters of the arapacana syllabary, 
while in Zhu Fonian’s Shizhu duanjie jing the passage in question deals with practices 
appropriate to the second stage of the bodhisattva path. But the parallelism between the two 
texts is striking, and it is so close that it is worth citing these sentences in full. Indicating 
portions that agree exactly with a solid underline, and portions that are identical in meaning 
but different in wording with a dotted underline, they are the following: 


T2221: + RET RR Be +E RRR RRM © (8.2705-6) 
Twelfth, one fully comprehends the five skandhas (71) and the six dyatanas 
(7< #8). Thirteenth, one is good at [understanding?] the four truths and the twelve 
elements of causal arising (+ #2). 


T309; WEE 


ZS Be © OLE > BB JAS) SL ke (10.968b9-10) 


{The bodhisattva should] thoroughly know the five skandhas (716%) and the six 
Gyatanas (7< #) that arise, and by means of [the truths of] suffering, the coming 
together [of suffering], the extinction [of suffering], and the path, he distinguishes 
among the twelve [elements of] causal arising (+ — #44). 


5 See Nattier 2008 (2009). 
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At first glance these correspondences might seem to be a mere coincidence; after all, we have 
to do here with a list of standard Buddhist categories, and these items occur in many other 
scriptural texts. But the correspondences given above are especially close, and if we look at 
the broader contexts in which they occur in the texts produced by Moksala and Zhu Fonian, 
respectively, we find that the similarities extend well beyond the lines cited above. 
Comparing the entire list of twenty items given in Moksala’s text (that is, twenty virtues that 
come from reciting the arapacana syllabary) with the corresponding passage from Zhu 
Fonian’s text (describing the second bodhisattva stage), we obtain the following parallels: 


| Moksala’s Fang guang banruo jing (1221) _| Zhu Fonian’s Shizhu duanjie jing (1309) _| 
SHAPER MAH EMOtI SRA RAMS 
Ma SRA ARR FL 
SRRPRMMA MAI +e: TFAT 
+ ? (8.26c25-28) 


4 5 ah a A SR oO A RET RA 
o SK Re SR RAS BB Ko (10.968b2-4) 
SERRA A BS BERL © (4) 


— a fh 7 > 3 AE HT BERD 


Base tk T° REL 
: cs a 


perenne é 10) 
SRCKRAMES - KWEKREERE 
© (10-11) 


+ TF WA ES RE RL ARR © (7) 


TA BABAR 2 AA e +a ee 
FH RUS a Te 8 ARE AE 
° (7-9) 

17 ee em ° Th Ere ERK 


PART oo Bl (tb  — 


bE | REA PERE ERY ° EARP © BEM 
ane © Fee 2 FF REI 0 Eo St Ay ME Bl HT 
(10-12) 


MARS RAO RYE IB oo Th KBE 
ANS Pk o TERRA BOM oo ATI 
$F ae PA Ht © (13-15) 
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In some cases, as we have already seen above, Zhu Fonian uses terminology that is different 
from but synonymous with that of Moksala (e.g., A¢#¥ for dhdrani where Moksala has PE #8 
fe). In other cases the characters are identical or nearly so, but they appear in a different 
order (e.g., [i] 3 Ri: 448 EE at 10.968b7-8 in Zhu Fonian’s text, where Moksala has fi] 2¢ 
AS 4 FS 7S at 8.27a3). One noticeable difference between Zhu Fonian’s work and that of 
Moksala is that Zhu Fonian uses a regular four-character prosodic style throughout, while 
Moksala’s translation (though it occasionally exhibits four-character units, as in the passage 
just cited) is generally framed in non-metric prose. 

The oddest correspondence between these two texts is a case where both ee 
contain the number twelve, but Moksala’s text refers to “the twelfth item” in his list of twenty 
virtues (+-—, 8.27a5), while Zhu Fonian uses the same number but in a completely 
different sense (+-=-*} 4%, which might be translated as “the twelve roots of activation,” 
10.968b9). This is the most extreme example of identical characters being used in 
completely different contexts in these two texts. 

How, then, can we explain this strange pattern of parallels? First, these are clearly not 
two different translations of the same scripture, for their contents are completely different. 
And, as we have seen, even in the specific passages cited above the two texts are dealing with 
entirely different matters (the benefits of reciting the arapacana syllabary vs. the second 
stage of the bodhisattva path). Second, this is not a case of ordinary (that is, word-for-word) 
plagiarism, for Zhu Fonian has not simply copied the passage from Moksala’s work as it 
stands. Instead, Moksala’s words are “woven in” to Zhu Fonian’s work, with Zhu Fonian 
adopting—but at the same time adapting—material found in Moksala’s translation. The 
obvious corollary is that this passage is not a translation at all, but a creative composition by 
Zhu Fonian himself, relying on (but not constrained by) the wording of Moksala’s earlier 
work. 


Sources of the Shizhu duanjie jing (2): The Chengju guangming dingyi jing RA XR 
# attributed to Zhi Yao XM (1630) | 
if the correspondence between Moksala’s Fang guang jing and Zhu Fonian’s Shizhu duanjie 
jing were an isolated occurrence, we might dismiss it as a fluke, a strange case of Zhu Fonian 
having “remembered” a passage from Mokgala’s work (which he might, as a student monk, 
have actually memorized) and being distracted by it while preparing his own translated text. 
This is not the only case, however, in which the Shizhu duanjie jing echoes the wording of 
another text. On the contrary, it is only one instance in a pervasive pattern of correspon- 
dences between Zhu Fonian’s work and scriptures previously translated into Chinese. 

One of these is a text whose status as a translation is itself rather unclear, though a work 
by this title is assigned by Sengyou to a Han-period figure named Zhi Yao (T2145, 55.6c1-2 
and 96a6-7). Elsewhere | have discussed some features of the text that lead me to doubt its 
identity as a genuine Han-period translation.” Whatever its status, however, it is clear that it 


*® See Nattier 2008, pp. 96-102. In a recent paper PU Chengzhong has argued that the Cheng/ju 
guangming jing is not an apocryphon, but a genuine Han-period translation (Pu 2008). Pu is certainly correct in 
his claim that traditional catalogues, beginning with that of Daoan, assign a work by this title to a Han-period 
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was in circulation prior to Zhu Fonian’s time, for it is cited in the Fengfa yao #738 
composed by Xi Chao #$#, which dates from c. 377 CE, just before the beginning of Zhu 
Fonian’s translation activity.”” 

Only a few lines after the parallel to Moksala’s translation discussed above, we come to 
a list of items in Zhu Fonian’s work that contains most of the elements of the standard list of 
thirty-seven factors of awakening (bodhipaksa-dharmas). These items are well attested in a 
wide range of early Chinese Buddhist scriptures, appearing already in the work of An 
Shigao.”® The form of this list in the Shizhu duanjie jing, however, is peculiar, for it adds two 
extra categories that are unexpected in this context: something called the “four kinds of 


figure named Zhi Yao; he is also on solid ground in marshalling evidence that a text matching T630 in length 
was known and memorized by Daoan, and that a text corresponding to T630 in content was cited by Xi Chao in 
the latter half of the fourth century CE (pp. 28-33). He is less successful, however, in dealing with other aspects 
of the terminology and content of the text. In particular, he attempts to refute two possible objections to the 
text's identity as a genuine translation: first, the fact that its explanation of the practice of the fifth pdramita, 
i.e., dhyana, proceeds largely on the basis of worldly social relations, something that is difficult to imagine in an 
Indian context; and second, the fact that it implies that the city of Kapilavastu is in an area referred to as nan 
fianzhu j= “southern India,” which suggests that the author of the text did not know where Kapilavastu 
was, 


As to the first, Pu argues that because the text is designed for a lay audience, it is perfectly valid to 
explain the practice of dkydna not primarily in terms of meditation but rather as the single-minded engagement 
in various activities, including filial behavior toward one’s parents and other senior figures. This is rather 
dubious in itself; Pu does not cite any example of another Indian scripture in which dhydna, regardless of the 
intended audience, is explained in this way. A more significant problem with his discussion, however, is that he 
fails to note that the entire exegesis in 1630 of the practice of dhydna (here translated as yixin ~~ /(. 
“single-mindedness,” one of a number of well-established translations of the fifth pdramitd in early Chinese 
texts) proceeds on the basis of the Chinese characters alone. That is, throughout the discussion the term is 
treated as consisting of )i — (understood as a verb meaning “to unify”) and xin CL: “mind,” yielding a set of 
explanations that could not conceivably have been penned by an Indian author. 


Pu misrepresents my own discussion of this passage in an earlier publication (Nattier 2003, p. 233, n. 
102), incidentally, when he says that | suspect T630 of being an apocryphon because it discusses filial piety (Pu 
2008, p. 40). No one who has read the work of Gregory Schopen on this topic (Schopen 1984) would make 
such a claim, and that certainly was not my point there. On the contrary, what | actually said was not that it is 
the presence of filial piety, but rather the exegesis of the word d/niina in terms of worldly social relations— 
which is impossible to connect with any known Indian understanding of the term-—that points to the likelihood 
that this portion of the text, at least, was composed not in India but in China. 


As to the second possible objection to the sitra’s authenticity, Pu attempts to show that nan tanzhu 
“southern India” could be an alternative translation of Jambuadvipa (the southern continent in Indian cosmo- 
logy), 4 term which includes the whole of India and thus by implication the city of Kapilavastu as well (p. 
44-45). This attempt, however, is not supported by any examples of such an equivalence in other Chinese 
translations, and thus in my view it remains unsupported by any concrete evidence. 


1630 contains a number of other strange features not discussed by Pu; there is not room to discuss them 
here, so for the moment readers are referred to my more detailed but still preliminary comments on this topic 
(Nattier 2008, pp. 96-102). A thorough study of the content of T630 still remains to be done, and further work 
on this topic will be most welcome. 


7 See T2102, 52.87c25f7. and 88al 217. 


** See for example the Yin chi ru jing Fat} AS (7603, 15.173c25-26), where the list is translated as 
follows, with the corresponding Sanskrit terms given for convenience of reference (though An Shigao was 
surely working from a Prakrit text): Pt 1b (four smrryupasthanas), YO EERK (four samyakprahdnas), (US 
(four rddhipadas), 11. (five indriyas), 119) (five bdlas), tc XE (seven bodhydngas), and W # /\ MGA th 
(a@rydsfdngamarga), These items are then explicitly referred to as comprising the thirty-seven bodhipaksa- 
dharmas (dé 22-4 ab SB, 173626). In a ground-breaking study Stefano Zacchetti has identified a parallel 
to this text in the PAli Pejakopadesa (see Zacchetti 2002). 
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faith” (4 (%) placed at the very beginning, and another called the “eight remembrances of the 
great man” (/\ KA) at the end.”? It also omits one of the standard categories, the four 
rddhipadas. 

Such a list is unattested, to the best of my knowledge, in Indian Buddhist texts, but it 
has an exact parallel in the Chengju guangming dingyi jing (T630; henceforth abbreviated as 
Chengju guangming jing). Setting the two texts side by side, we see the following correspon- 
dences: 


7630: S2VUtS > CEE > GLO ° HER BOL ° MH MLE s AAS» 
(15.454a1 -2) 


He establishes the four kinds of faith; he dwells in the four “stoppings” (smrty- 
upasthdna), he fully accomplishes the four types of “cutting off” (samyakprahana), 
he penetrates the five roots (indriya), he cultivates the five powers (bdla), he com- 
prehends the seven kinds of wisdom (bodhyariga), he traverses the eight correct 
[ways of action] (aryamdrga), and he enters into the eight kinds of remembrance. 


7309: SRA POS ° SEPU RT IE o ARO ° FRAIL ° THAT SRR ° BR 
aA BE ZR ° FETTER Bo SVK ABATE © (10.968c26-29) 


He firmly establishes the four kinds of faith; he dwells in the four stoppings of the 
mind (smrtyupasthdna), he accomplishes the four kinds of cutting off of the mind 
(samyakprahdna), he expounds upon the five roots (indriya), he manifests the five 
powers (bd/a) with inexhaustible will, he thoroughly knows the treasury of jewels 
of the seven types of awakening (bodhyariga), he practices the eight correct 
[actions] of the way of the sages (Gryamarga). And as to the eight remembrances 
of the great man, he never abandons them. 


In both cases “four kinds of faith” have been added at the beginning and “eight remem- 
brances” (expanded by Zhu Fonian to read “eight remembrances of the great man”) at the 
end. Likewise, in both cases the four rddhipadas have been omitted. The resulting list is not 
only non-standard in content, but it also fails to conform to the expected total number of 
items, for it contains eight sets of items rather than seven, resulting in a total of forty-one 
(rather than thirty-seven).*” Such a close match, in such anomalous features, is striking, and a 
thorough search of the Chinese Buddhist canon has revealed no other instance of a 
corresponding list. The unusually close correspondence between T630 and T309—not only 
in content, but also in wording—makes it absolutely clear that the one of these texts has 
borrowed from the other. Given their relative chronology (with the Chengju guangming jing 
known to have been in circulation prior to Zhu Fonian’s time), it is evident that Zhu Fonian 
has drawn upon the Chengju guangming jing, and not the reverse. 


** For the “eight remembrances of the great man” (Skt. mahdpurusa-vitarka) see Mochizuki Bukkyo 
daijiten vol. 5, pp. 4217c-A28asv. SFY 4 AY MD NAA and cf. Harrison 1990, p. 28, §2G. (1 would 
like to thank Paul Harrison for calling my attention to these references). The focus classicus for this list appears 
to be a sitra variously classified as belonging to the Anguttara Nikdya/Ekonarikdgama (AN iv.228-235; 
TI25[41.6]) or the Madhyamdgama (T26[74} and T46). 


*° It is true that neither T630 nor T309 explicitly refers to this list as comprising the bodhipaksadharmas, 
but the fact that it is based on the bodhipaksa categories (with the changes noted above) is undeniable. 
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As before, the correspondence is not limited to these lines alone, but continues through 
a substantial portion of this section. Comparing these parallels in their entirety, we obtain the 
following: 


Zhu Fonian’s Shichu duanjie jing (1309) 
ae FR tet PA GG oo HUES ETE IA HE © 


(968c18-20 
at: MOURA: RB: RoR a | RT: SOR A AR 


AH WOR: to Ce | MHS + OE RLM 
(453c25-26) ZAK © (20-22 


EE RATS + TS FF ° (26-27) 


LF HH =H oo LAMP ANSE SINS © 
(22-23 


Ate + — Bi HEGRPUR » (23) 


Wr 24a + 5D SGN BP RR WZ © (23-24) 
MRR: BRB BBR - BE - 
SiG o PRM AC + AR EB ° (24-25) 


Gomi: PR fee AC HE 
27) 


RIM AE BOS GGA] + 
Any + Bl + AAR GR AN Gi 
(27-29) 


Ret + MEAS ER © (29-454al) 

aL iia PLE LGR» TUR A 
G+ BBR + ME AA VE 
Sh) 2 CK ° (1-2) 


ae TUG eet CR RD 
fh ABA RIE + BE oe PY 
Me HTLERS SH: AKARVUAR 


PFE IRS ° HOE ALE ° BASES. 
Pe AR Ze if ELE 75h ESS BC © 
(028- 36942) 


Hat: BRT: Sle: Ane: 
CEE itt ts #K ° ee 


wi "a anaes LE, | 

Stet + ee BE IBA © (6-7) 
reancaua TREE DU Ae He ° 
° PAL fi Be ° ZS 


Ben. o SRT BG + ATE B 
o RL: ° BI Be Leo TEKS 
Ge eee rear 


sans) OLR 
EAE at ea Te 0 3 


SEMEeE - are AH A 
$4 ° BE ARAN Ot TH BE GA BR ito AS 
Me MES ALEKS ° Re 


5a Se FAT a PH — CE PP ° (11-12) 
SUSUR ELBE ° BARAT AT 
FAA © (12-13) 


eee mB Ele * 2 Hitt & 


fue tt Vf) fo (12-13) 
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REA + BB RE EHR | — 
RET MES PAIL e beh FM 
AE o HORE et © RUM 
REAR TTR ° FUGA ° MAL 
AB ° RRM ° LHR AK 
o DLR IK RRR HG ° ELIE RPA HB 
(13-18) 

Ber Me ee ae ee 
Anat 0 RABE © HABER REWUR » (18-20 


We Se 7 3S 1 BA A 
(13-14 


AALIF. Cy Sf fk 15 RE PR) EA ae BT 


DONA AER ce ° SRM RA ° Dae | ORR o MUMS AIOE ° ATE 
A SKMR o MI—H)VEMRAE © HAG RELL | RRBBAT © (15-17) 

o WRAL AGA © BU LSR o BRINE ° Hf 

VU o BE FLT ° REAM o EMH o HA 

RE FFAG NH KA BA 

Mo +H PAE HE tHE ME + 

| ORR MS ° SMT RE WE 

BEA © DHE MERE ME © TRE ML REMIT ° | 
AME ESE © AE MEHR © AIRES: © HER 

fo ME AR o MEM o HMM ° 

(21-29) 


WEE SBS °° MEK CAME © AIR 
fo 7B] bdo Fe at AB BS — Hho (17-18) 


Examining both the similarities and the differences between these two texts, once again we 
can see that Zhu Fonian is not merely borrowing but is also modifying the borrowed material 
in various ways, including rearranging the characters in a different order. In stylistic terms, 
where the Chengju guangming jing favors the use of three-character segments Zhu Fonian 
has expanded them to four; thus {#/4ik has been changed to fEVGM uk, IZPOH to BAe 
{#, and so on. As in the case of his borrowings from Moksala’s text, we see Zhu Fonian 
re-weaving the borrowed elements to accord with his own literary style. 

This is not the only passage in which the Shizhu duanjie jing exhibits parallels with this 
text, for in the discussion of the fourth bodhisattva stage, Zhu Fonian’s work contains yet 
another parallel to the Chengju guangming jing. Here the correspondence is even closer than 
what we have seen above, for the two passages match virtually word-for-word: 


7630; JESU BEL ee > OR RROEE BE LGA © (15.455c14-15) 


He stands firmly in the unsurpassed and uniquely respectworthy practice; he never 
turns aside from it, nor does he give it up and go toward the “small Way” 
(hinaydna). 


T° RASH BNE iio (10.972a4-5) 
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So similar is the wording here that it is not necessary to offer a separate translation for Zhu 
Fonian’s version, which differs only in lacking the particle ff (presumably omitted metri 
causa) and in the reversed characters of the expression &)# (where T630 has #&).*! 

As it happens, the passage cited above not only reflects the (nearly) exact wording of 
the Chengju guangming jing, but it also includes one of a number of highly idiosyncratic 
terms that occur in the latter text: the expression wushang duzun 4 | 3§24, an abbreviation 
of wushang duzun pingdeng zhi yi $% | 3) 43/3 2, apparently used there in a way that 
would correspond to anuttarasamyaksambodhi. This expression never occurs anywhere else 
in Zhu Fonian’s work, but it is a “term of art” in the Chengju guangming jing, occurring four 
times (in both abbreviated and longer forms) at various points in that text. (Indeed, it was the 
occurrence of this term in T309 that first led me to examine the relationship between Zhu 
Fonian’s text and the Chengju guangming jing.) Thus in borrowing these lines from the latter 
text Zhu Fonian inadvertently took over one of its key technical terms, which serves as an 
obvious fingerprint pointing to its source.” 

If we examine the broader context of the passage cited above, we can now discern 
additional material borrowed by Zhu Fonian from T630. In some cases he has copied his 
source word-for-word, while in others he has introduced variations of his own: 


HE TL OUTS PALO © HL 
PHM ° (15.455c11-12 


OB SE TE RRB: EA es GB) zie: 
© (10.972a1-3) 


BME SB o TR Th ae 


(3-4) 
— HW AK ay Go AERA SZ Rae © | LAE SLATE ° (4) 
iS SG 2s BEE T° (13-14) 


BRT» ESN | ER 2 + Be 
pig © (14-15) (4-5) 


PY fi Lae OF BUHE TT ° | MUR PR HERS SE eo BL HE SET SIH AB 
HE FE oc ls tf Co pe TS | SE th ee ET ail 
a8 © (15-17) He SF We EE NL HB © (5-8) 


eee ariel AR A GR eh Re anne 
rs sate , 8) iB 1A ae 


Fy ° (12-13) 


he 75 FER L ° (19) 


*' This provides an interesting example of one of the many “reversible binomes” found in early Chinese 
translations (on this topic see Zdrcher 1977, p. 180). 


* The abbreviated form # {382% occurs in two other texts in the Taishd canon: an early (but probably 
post-Han) version of the Pratyulpannabuddhasammukhdvasthita-sttra (T419, th EE), and a version of 
the Viradatta-grhapati-pariprechd, var. Trisamvaraninrdesa (1330, ME ¢Ef7 #8). What this may indicate 
about the intertextua! relationships among these scriptures would be worth investigating. 
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Once again we can see that Zhu Fonian has ignored the original context of this material, 
treating it instead as part of a discourse by the Buddha to the bodhisattva Most Victorious. 

In earlier versions of this paper | had noted only the two passages presented above: that 
is, material from the Chengju guangming jing paralleling portions of the sections on the 
second and fourth stages of the bodhisattva path in Zhu Fonian’s text. Three additional 
parallels, however—this time corresponding to materials from Zhu Fonian’s sections on the 
third and sixth stages—have recently been located by Pu Chengzhong.”? Since Pu has 
provided the Chinese text of these passages in his paper I have not duplicated his findings 
here. 

What we see with the Chengju guangming jing, in sum, is comparable to the case of 
Moksala’s Guang zang jing. for Zhu Fonian has again incorporated long sequences of words 
found in an existing translation. At the same time, however, he has altered the style of his 
predecessor to conform to his own literary preferences, while rearranging this borrowed 
material to fit within a narrative frame of his own. 


Sources of the Shizhu duanjie jing (3): Dharmaraksa’s Achamo pusa jing HB KEE 
#8 (1403) 

Parallels to Zhu Fonian’s Shizhu duanjie jing have recently been identified in yet another 
text—-a version of the Aksayamatinirdesa translated by Dharmaraksa—by Pu Chengzhong.™* 
In his discussion Pu refers to these parallels as “shared doctrinal points,” and though he notes 
that they are expressed “in recognizably similar phrases,” he does not pursue the implications 
of these similarities in detail. As we shall see, however, this is clearly another case in which 
Zhu Fonian borrowed material from a pre-existing translation, and both the extent of the 
borrowing and the similarities in wording are the most sweeping of any of the sources 
discussed thus far. 

Because of the large quantity of material that Zhu Fonian has taken over from the 
Achamo pusa jing | have not treated each of the borrowed passages separately, but instead 
have combined those identifted thus far (seven passages in all) into a single table. The first 
two passages given below are not mentioned by Pu; for the remainder | have followed the 
indications given in his work.’ 


* See Pu 2008, pp. 48-29. The parallels given by Pu are the folowing (I have added line numbers to his 
references, which also indicate where he has elided certain portions of T630 in his comparative charts): passage 
#1, T630, 454b7-8, bl0-c2, and cli-12, corresponding to T309, 969c2-18 (third stage); passage #2, T630, 
455a24-b3, corresponding to T309, 970c17-22 (also from the section on the third stage); and passage #3, T630, 
457a13, 14, 15, and 17-24, corresponding to T309, 976b5-11 (sixth stage). 


See Pu 2008, p. 43 and n. 65. For reasons that are not clear to me, Pu refers to the Achamo pusa jing 
as an “anonymous” translation. The attribution of a text by this title to Dharmaraksa is found already in 
Sengyou's Chu sanzang ji ji (T2145, 55.8c7), and Pu does not offer any reasons for his doubts. It is true that the 
number of fascicles given in the Chu sanzang ji ji is different from that found in the present version of the text 
(four according to Sengyou vs. seven in the printed Taishé edition), and Sengyou states that he drew this 
reference not from Daoan but from another catalogue. The variation in fascicle numbers, however (including 
figures of four, five, and seven), is mentioned already in the Da Tang neidian lu KEEN RR compiled by 
Daoxuan JA ¥{ in 664 CE (T2149, 55.233a5). A cursory examination of the vocabulary and style of the Achamo 
pusa jing does not reveal anything that would be out of place in Dharmarakga’s corpus, though further research 
on this topic would be welcome. 


** Since Pu provides only page and register numbers, and not the specific line numbers of these 
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Dharmarakga’s Achamo pusa jing (1403) Zha Fonian's Shizhu duanjie jing (1309) 


pasagew: SSSCSC~* | 
bi ood HESS) ° SEALS | BREST Sie Hs TiS — U7) Se Ro 2 
Poeren BYP A A> BB sk 971b18-19 


TET CEE Te ise CE Si PB aE Be A fi) 
| (28-29) _ 


ITLL HestOTe 


2h 
aq 


ALS PRE PF SE Bat JE 
(1-2) 


o Fig ie eS HR BE 


HELA Zk AK Fe SE SEL IK BT Be 
(4-5) 


ENE eT Ty Seat 
° (12) 


correspondences, it is not possible to determine whether the passages | have given here start and stop at 
precisely the same points as his. The correspondences between the table given here are the references provided 
by Pu are as follows: passage #3: Pu T403, 13.589b [sic] and T309, 10.971 c-972a; #4: Pu 13.596b and 10.973a; 
#5: 13.576b-c [sic] and 10.100!c; #6a: Pu 13.596c and 10.975a; #6b: Pu 13.596c and 10.1004b-c; and #7: Pu 
13.897a and 10.975b. | have not been able to locate the parallels intended by Pu in the final set of page numbers 
listed in his note (13.597b and 10.979a). 
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DAR H © GRAERE © (1-2 re 
molth Es Oe o SB2b Be RR (2-3) | StH Re Pe iso Sr eh A RE AK 
(1-2) 
ree | 
[passage #4: | 


THEATRES © (TATE 2 (596b | — 
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ERM TT BL PHL RI «| 
(973al 5-17) | 
TE BIT BE ° (17-18) | 
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| LES Hi PRMER BAW | Mie CRRA o WA ° HRB 
mM ° (91D TS PB iho Wiha wae AA °c (13-16 


Once again we see Zhu Fonian not simply borrowing from his source text word-for-word, but 
weaving the borrowed material into his own composition. In a larger number of instances 
than before, however, he has taken over substantial segments without changing a single 
character. One reason for this, no doubt, is that Dharmaraksa (at least in this instance) used a 
regular four-character prosodic style throughout. Thus Zhu Fonian did not have to make 
major stylistic changes when integrating Dharmaraksa’s material into his own composition. 

Yet Zhu Fonian has occasionally adopted wording that is foreign to his usual style. In 
referring to the thirty-two marks (/aksana) of the Buddha, for example, Zhu Fonian gives this 
number as =+4j=. But this form of the number (with the character 4j intervening 
between “thirty” and “two”) does not occur anywhere else in his corpus. On the contrary, in 
Dharmaraksa’s work this rather archaic rendering occurs more than a dozen times. Once 
again the use of an expression that is atypical of his work points directly to the fact that Zhu 
Fonian has taken it over in the course of borrowing from an existing translation. 

As noted above, my own examination of the content of the Achamo pusa jing netted two 
parallels to Zhu Fonian’s work in addition to those given by Pu, and it seems likely that 
further parallels with the Shizhu duanjie jing still remain to be identified. What is already 
clear at this stage, however, is that Zhu Fonian drew heavily on Dharmaraksa’s text in the 
production of his own. 


Zhu Fonian at work: The formation of the Shizhu duanjie jing 

Above we have examined three cases in which Zhu Fonian’s Shizhu duanjie jing borrows 
extensively from earlier Chinese texts. In some cases the borrowed material is quoted 
word-for-word, while in others it has been reworked to conform to Zhu Fonian’s preferred 
four-character style. Zhu Fonian has also added material not found in his source-texts; 
conversely, he has eliminated portions of these texts (notably their narrative frameworks, 
which give the names of the interlocutors, the setting, and the reason for the discourse) while 
replacing them with a story line of his own. What we have here, in sum, is far more complex 
than ordinary plagiarism, but might instead be called “creative appropriation,” with Zhu 
Fonian drawing substantial material from existing Chinese scriptures while at the same time 
reframing and rearranging it within a genuinely new composition. 

The passages examined above demonstrate clearly the way in which Zhu Fonian went 
about his work, and such a procedure is impossible to harmonize with any conceivable 
scenario of “translation” from an Indian text. And it is highly unlikely that these are the only 
examples of borrowed material in the Shizhu duanjie jing. On the contrary, a thorough 
examination of the entire work—which, we should recall, totals more than eighty Taishd 
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pages—would surely yield many more such cases.*° 

Bearing this in mind, in future studies it will also be important to examine portions of 
the Shizhu duanjie jing that do not seem to have parallels in earlier texts—that is, those that 
were presumably composed by Zhu Fonian without direct reference to other scriptures. A 
good example can be found in the opening lines of the text, where we can now see several 
things that appear to be anomalous. For example, the Buddha is said to be accompanied by 
“84,000 bhiksus and 104,000 bodhisattvas” (HUA Lt RR /\ AQ UO-F > PERE BRP ALB). 
84,000 is of course a standard Buddhist number, but 104.000 is not; it appears that, knowing 
that the number of bodhisattvas should be greater than that of the bhiksus, the portion of the 
Chinese number signifying “80,000” (/\ #4) was simply increased to “100,000” (-+ #4) while 
leaving the portion meaning “4,000” (ZU-f-) unchanged, thus yielding a number that does 
not—to the best of my knowledge—appear in any genuine Indian text. The expression “Dark 
Mirror” (2%) is also unexpected, and I have not been able to find any occurrence of this 
expression in any translated text. The list of names of the gods in attendance is also 
non-standard, beginning with a category of “earth lord{s]” (#42) which would not be 
expected in this context.’’ The gods of the fifth heaven, Nirmanarati, are omitted from the 
list, while those of the sixth, those of the Paranirmitavasavartin realm, seem to be mentioned 
twice (both as {KA 7EX and as Ht{t AA 4EX). Such oddities can be found here and there 
throughout the text, and they may provide additional evidence that in producing the Shizhu 
duanjie jing Zhu Fonian was working “within Chinese” rather than translating directly from 
an Indian original. 

While computer searches focused on terminology can identify parallel wording found in 
disparate texts, the identification of similar themes (expressed in different wording) requires 
investigation of another kind. An incident already discussed above—the bodhisattva 
Controlled Intention’s request to visit the Saha world, and the Buddha Distinguished 
Victory’s instructions to him on how to conduct himself when he does—evokes a similar 
scene in the Vimalakirtinirdesa, suggesting that Zhu Fonian may have been drawing upon 
Zhi Qian’s earlier translation of this text (see above, pp. 236-237). A close reading of the 
Shizhu duanjie jing together with various Buddhist scriptures popular in Zhu Fonian’s time 
may help to identify other sources from which he borrowed not the exact words, but a variety 
of literary tropes, doctrinal elements, and narrative motifs. 


Authoring an Apocryphon: In Search of a Motive 

The evidence presented above places the Shizhu duanjie jing squarely within the category of 
texts generally referred to in English as “apocrypha”—that is, “false” or inauthentic 
scriptures purporting to be the word of the Buddha but actually composed in China (Ch. 
weijing (48, Jpn. gikyd B®). The term “apocryphon” has come under attack in recent 


* Just as this paper was going to press, Stefano Zacchetti drew my attention to a parallel between the 
Shizhu duanjie jing and another translation by Dharmaraksa, the Chixin fantian suowen jing Fi 4 AAS, 
see T585, 15.2a6-17 and T309, 10.966b1-15. 

It is possible that Zhu Fonian intended this as a reference to ordinary (i.e., human) kings, but in the 
context it appears to be the first in a list of types of devas. 
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decades (with some scholars lobbying for a more neutral term, such as “indigenous 
scriptures”), and indeed it is important to point out that texts credited to the Buddha but 
composed long after his death (whether in China or elsewhere) can come into being in a 
variety of ways. Yet in the present case the pattern of correspondences between Zhu 
Fonian’s work and scriptures translated into Chinese before his time leaves us no alternative 
but to view the the Shizhu duanjie jing as a deliberately created forgery. But if it is true that 
Zhu Fonian composed the work himself but presented it as a translation of an Indian text, 
then what could his motive have been? As a monk renowned for his linguistic abilities, who 
had been feted at court for his accomplishments in translating two large dgama collections as 
well as other texts, why would he subsequently have stooped to such a reprehensible (and, 
one would think, rather risky) activity? 

Here again Sengyou’s biographical account may contain valuable clues, for as noted 
above, he portrays Zhu Fonian’s output as falling into two distinct stages: an early stage 
(during the reign of Fu Jian of the Former Qin) when Zhu Fonian was invited to take part in a 
state-sponsored translation project, working closely with a number of foreign monks, 
followed by an interim period (c. 387-399) for which Sengyou passes over his activities, if 
any, in silence; and a second stage (encompassing some portion of the years 399-415, during 
the reign of Yao Xing of the Latter Qin) when Zhu Fonian produced texts “one after 
another,” with no mention of any foreign monks taking part. It is to this second stage of 
textual production, according to Sengyou’s biographical description, that the Shizhu duanjie 
jing belongs, together with several other voluminous scriptures. The picture that emerges is 
of Zhu Fonian working alone in his study, chuming out one mammoth text after another 
without assistance—or perhaps more to the point, without interference—from any Indian or 
Central Asian informant. 

Stepping back to view Zhu Fonian’s situation within its historical context, we can 
quickly see that his first period of translation activity began during the period of generous 
patronage of Buddhism by the Former Qin ruler Fu Jian, and that it came to a close not long 
after the latter’s death in 385 CE. In the following years, as other members of the Fu family 
ruled in rapid succession until the dynasty was finally conquered by the Latter Qin in 394, 
Sengyou says nothing about further patronage, nor does he refer to any works by Zhu Fonian. 
It was only during the reign of Yao Xing of the Latter Qin (and more specifically, during or 
after the year 399 CE) that Zhu Fonian’s work appears to have commenced once again. 

But though Yao Xing took up Fu Jian’s role as a patron of Buddhism, he did not follow 
his predecessor in paying special attention to Zhu Fonian. Instead, he is best known for his 
successful efforts to bring Kumiarajiva to Chang’an and the subsequent sponsorship of his 
vast translation enterprise, as well as for his great admiration for the Chinese monk Huiyuan 
#£is. The impression one gets, in sum, is that royal attention had now shifted from Zhu 


7 Mahayana sDtras produced in India—all of which date from well after the Buddha's time, and thus in 
the strict sense are also “apocryphal"——contain evidence for several different scenarios of composition, 
including discourses heard in visions or dreams, the expansion of a canonical scripture via commentary, and the 
gradual “sdtrafication” of a popular sermon (originally without any claim to be buddhavacana). Thus to assume 
that all apocryphal texts, whether produced in China or elsewhere, are the result of deliberate forgery would be 
reductionist in the extreme. 
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Fonian to Kuméarajiva, under whose leadership the translation of Mahayana scriptures 
became the primary focus of concern. 

It is precisely at this time—that is, several years after the accession of Yao Xing—that 
we find Zhu Fonian beginning to produce his latter works, a series of unusual scriptures 
almost all of which (unlike his earlier work) are in the form of Mahayana siitras. Above we 
have noted that, with the partial exception of his expanded Dharmapada, all of the texts 
assigned by Sengyou to this latter period are without parallels in any other language. And a 
likely reason for this is now easy to see: there are no counterparts of these texts in other 
Buddhist canons, and no earlier or later Chinese translations of them, for the simple reason 
that Zhu Fonian composed them himself. 

Given this overall historical setting, a motive for Zhu Fonian’s unorthodox activity also 
begins to come into view. Having once enjoyed royal support, but now being completely 
overshadowed by the new ruler’s focus on bringing Kumarajiva to the capital and 
subsequently sponsoring his work, Zhu Fonian may have begun to produce new “scriptures” 
without benefit of any Indian source-texts in an attempt to revive his own flagging fame. 

Seen from this perspective, a passage found in another text from Zhu Fonian’s second 
period of textual production, the Pusa chu tai jing ?§@EBRAGRE (T384), becomes quite 
revealing. Sengyou’s high regard for Zhu Fonian was demonstrated not only in his 
biographical section but even in his introduction to the catalogue as a whole, where Zhu 
Fonian’s Pusa chu tai jing is one of only three scriptures that Sengyou quotes in describing 
how the Buddhist canon was formed. The other two—Kumarajiva’s Da zhidu lun KEY 5S 3 
(T1509) and his translation of the Sarvastivada Vinaya (Shisong li +38, T1435)—were 
both prestigious texts, and for Zhu Fonian’s sutra to be included in this company constitutes 
high praise indeed. 

The passage cited by Sengyou is quite peculiar, however, for it contains a list of eight 
divisions of the canon that is not found in any other source. The passage reads as follows: 


BRT Py Bay SBE Je 27) LE > (AS — > PRR RA. RA SRB HK OK 
PERO +E ER ho FER - SRR RB) RAR 
OOS PERE TE BE 22(T2145, 55.4a26-29; cf. T384, 12.1058b19-23) 


At the time when Ananda first recited (1) the scriptures, the Womb 
Conversion treasury (fe{ti@k) was first; the Antarabhava treasury (PRR) was 
second, the treasury containing the extensive scriptures of the Mahayana (Mi (17 
Fi 3K) was third, the Vinaya treasury (#XEERK) was fourth, the Ten-stages 
bodhisattva treasury (+ {E25 #X) was fifth, the Miscellaneous treasury (# 
9%) was sixth, the Vajra treasury (40%) was seventh, and the Buddha 
treasury (##%%) was eighth. This is the complete [collection] of Sakyamuni 
Buddha's Dharma (28 44). 


It is striking that several of these so-called “treasuries” echo the names of texts produced by 
Zhu Fonian himself, beginning with the “Womb Conversion treasury" which evokes the title 
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of the very text in which this passage appears.” Likewise the “Antarabhava treasury" (cf. the 
Zhongyin jing +§&48, T385) and the “Ten-stages bodhisattva treasury" (cf. the Shiju duanjie 
jing +44Mf 4528, T309) are easy to associate with other works produced during Zhu 
Fonian’s second period of textual activity. Rather than being an account of an unusual 
canonical arrangement known in India, it now seems likely that this list was invented by Zhu 
Fonian, deliberately highlighting the works that he himself had produced. In so doing, 
however, he left a clear mark of his own activity, like the fingerprints of a criminal at the 
scene of the crime. 

Whether Zhu Fonian’s literary productions succeeded in re-establishing his prominence 
during his own lifetime is unclear, but it is evident that within a century——that is, by the time 
Sengyou produced the Chu sanzang ji ji—his reputation as one of the great figures in Chinese 
translation history was firmly in place. With Sengyou giving Zhu Fonian’s work a ringing 
endorsement, the latter’s reputation was secure, and modern scholars have generally followed 
suit. To cite only a single example, Erik Ziircher proclaimed Zhu Fonian to be “one of the 
great early translators, a worthy precursor of Kumarajiva” (2007, p. 202). 

It is ironic that Sengyou held this opinion, however, given that one of his main concerns 
in compiling the Chu sanzang ji ji was to identify and expunge apocryphal works. Yet—in 
the absence of the research tools that are available to us today—-Zhu Fonian’s activity as a 
forger of texts escaped his eye. Far from being suspicious of Zhu Fonian’s work, Sengyou 
drew upon it with enthusiasm, placing what we can now see to be a clearly apocryphal list of 
“eight pifakas” near the beginning of his own monumental work. 


Re-evaluating Zhu Fonian’s Corpus: Conclusions and Desiderata 
Above | have presented numerous examples of passages in which the Shizhu duanjie jing 
incorporates material drawn from pre-existing Chinese Buddhist translations. These 
examples point to the unavoidable conclusion that at least part—and most likely all—of the 
Shizhu duanjie jing is not a translation, but a forgery. We are thus in the highly unusual 
situation of being able not only to recognize the text as an apocryphon, but knowing the name 
of the author as well. Weaving passages from translated scriptures together with his own 
creative work, Zhu Fonian has produced a “siitra” which is neither wholly invented nor 
wholly borrowed, but is rather a pastiche, combining existing Chinese material with a 
narrative of his own. An obvious corollary of this finding is that the Shizhu duanjie jing 
cannot be used as evidence for Buddhism in India, but tells us instead about two quite 
different things: about certain Buddhist texts circulating in China at the beginning of the fifth 
century (as seen in the borrowed portions), and (in the parts that were his own new creations) 
about ideas and images of interest to Zhu Fonian himself . 

Other parts of the discussion above should be regarded, at this stage, as hypothetical. | 
have chosen to use Sengyou’s biography of Zhu Fonian as an interpretive frame of reference, 
and it points toward an understandable chronology of his work as well as a possible motive 


*’ The phrase “womb conversion” (ff(k) does not occur in the title itself, but it appears thirteen times 
within the sitra, including two places in chapter thirty-five where the text refers to itself as “this Womb 
Conversion scripture” (it A(t #298; see 12.1057b15 and 20). 
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for his decision to forge new Buddhist texts. But, as mentioned briefly above, the chronology 
given in the biographical section of the Chu sanzang ji ji does not always tally with what is 
seen in the catalogue portion of the same text. Indeed, the situation can only be described as 
chaotic, with discrepancies in dating (at least in Zhu Fonian’s case) at almost every turn.” A 
thorough examination of all of the chronological information found in the Chu sanzang ji ji 
concerning Zhu Fonian’s career—whether in his own biography or those of his associates, in 
the catalogue listings themselves, or in prefaces to his work—is urgently needed. Such a 
study may well reveal more about the formation of the Chu sanzang ji ji itself (a work which 
is anything but homogeneous) than about the actual dates of Zhu Fonian’s output, but it is 
highly desirable nonetheless. Following Palumbo’s findings (see above, p. 232) I believe that 
there is good reason to prioritize the chronology found in Zhu Fonian’s biography, but further 
work on all aspects of this problem would be most welcome. 

Other desiderata for future studies also emerge in light of the analysis given above. 
Having seen clear evidence that the Shizhu duanjie jing is an apocryphon composed by Zhu 
Fonian, it now seems reasonable to raise the question of authenticity with respect to other 
texts that he produced as well. An obvious place to begin is with those texts assigned by 
Sengyou to Zhu Fonian's later period, none of which (as we have seen) have counterparts in 
any other language. Scholars have long suspected that at least two of these—the Pusa chu tai 
Jing 2 GE WR AG RB (1384) and the Zhongyin jing EES (T385)}—might be apocryphal, but to 
my knowledge this possibility has not yet been studied systematically. In her study of the 
Pusa chu tai jing Elsa Legittimo has argued that the text is not apocryphal, but is a genuine 
translation of an Indian scripture (perhaps with minor interpolations introduced by Zhu 
Fonian).‘! Elsewhere, however, she has pointed out that certain sections of the text seem to 
draw their inspiration from the Vimalakirtinirdesa and the Lotus Siitra (Saddharma- 
pundarika-siitra).** Legittimo’s hypothesis is that these similarities are the result of 
borrowing from these two scriptures by the author(s) of the Indian source-text of the Pusa 
chu tai jing. But we can now see that there is another (and surely more likely) possibility as 
well. The Vimalakirti and the Lotus were already available in Zhu Fonian’s time in Chinese 
translations (produced by Zhi Qian and Dharmaraksa, respectively), and they had become so 
popular that they were translated by Kumarajiva once again. It may be worth revisiting these 
sections to see whether they reflect not only the content of the Vimalakirti and the Lotus in 
general, but perhaps also the precise wording of these earlier Chinese texts. 

But it is not only the Mahayana works produced during the latter part of Zhu Fonian’s 
career, but also the non-Mahayana works produced throughout his lifetime, that may bear 
re-examination in light of what we have seen. In a recent study HIRAOKA Satoshi has shown 
that Zhu Fonian’s version of the Dharmapada appears to contain apocryphal material 


“ For example, in Sengyou’s biography of Zhu Fonian the Chuyao jing Hi f@#8 (T212) is said to have 
been produced, as noted above, during the the Hongshi 9/,28 period (399-415), under the rule of Yao Xing #5 
of the Latter Qin f& 4 (12145, 55.111b21-22). According to the catalogue section of the same work, however, 
it was produced during the Xiaowu 4 3% period (372-396 CE) of the Jin #4 dynasty, during the time of Fu Jian 
(r. 357-384 CE; see 55.10c5-6: FEAF REE Ba AH eb PY Be LL FF BB OH). 

*' Legittimo 2006, pp. 427-428. 


* See Legittimo 2007 (on the Vimalakirtinirdesa) and 2008 (on the Saddharmapundar tka-sittra). 
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(Hiraoka 2007a). Studies by the same author have shown that the extant version of the 
Ekottarikagama (1125) is a “patchwork,” exhibiting materials drawn from more than one 
Indian school (Hiraoka 2007b and 2008). It may now be worth raising the question of 
whether these anomalies stem not from cross-lineage contamination in India, but from Zhu 
Fonian’s own intervention in the course of the translation process. Thus while the most 
likely candidates for being purely apocryphal are those texts produced during the latter part 
of Zhu Fonian’s life, we should now be alert to the possibility of “apocryphal interpolations” 
in his earlier translations as well. 

It could even be the case that a text credited to Zhu Fonian but long known to be 
apocryphal, the Pusa yingluo benye jing #5 (FES AM (T1485), might turn out to be his 
work as well. Based on the evidence presented above, it is entirely possible that future 
research may show this text to be both an apocryphon (i.e., a Chinese composition) and the 
work of Zhu Fonian, who now appears not only as a translator but as a master composer of 
new Buddhist texts. 
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